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Alcohol,  the  physiological  influence  of,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
145 — memorandum  signed  by  2C6  distinguished  physicians  and 
surgeons  against  using  alcohol  as  a  remedial  agent,  145 — Sir  Henry 
Thompson’s  indictment  of  alcohol,  145 — alcohol  a  natural  growth  as 
well  as  an  artificial  distillation,  146 — varieties  of  the  vine,  147 — 

‘  glucose,’  or  ‘  grape-sugar,’  147 — free  alcohol  in  wine,  149 — gin, 
whiskey,  and  brandy  names  of  modem  introduction,  150 — effects  of 
introducing  wine  or  spirits  into  the  human  stomach,  151-5 — is 
alcohol  a  food  ?  156-8 — what  becomes  of  the  spirit  after  it  has  been 
assimilated  with  the  blood  ?  158-61 — Dr.  Anstie’s  use  of  alcohol  as 
a  remedial  agent,  161-2 — further  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  blood,  162-6 — and  upon  the  brain,  166-9 — spirit  of  wine, 
‘ethylic’  alcohol,  ‘butylic’  alcohol,  and  ‘amylic’  alcohol,  169 — 
great  varieties  of  wine,  170 — large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the 
production  of  alcohol,  171 — the  question  of  the  influence  of  alcohol  a 
difficult  one,  173. 

B 

Borgia,  Lvcrezia,  review  of  Ferdinand  Gregorovius’  work  on,  233 — 
books  published  to  vindicate  this  too  famous  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,  233 — pains  taken  by  the  author,  234 — the  family  of  the 
Borgias,  235 — Caesar  Borgia,  236 — birth  and  early  history  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  237-40 — her  betrothal  to  Don  Cherubin  Juan  da 
Centelles,  241 — her  father  elected  Pope  as  Alexander  VI.,  242 — 
Giovanni  Sforza  accepted  as  her  husband,  but  soon  divorced,  243— 
Charles  VIII.  invades  Italy,  243 — Lucrezia  Borgia’s  second  husband, 
246 — his  murder  by  Caesar  Borgia,  247 — charges  brought  against 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  247-50 — her  marriage  to  Alfonso  of  Este,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  252-5 — death  of  her  father.  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  255-7 — end  of  Caesar  Borgia’s  adventurous  career,  257 — 
Lucrezia  Borgia  becomes  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  259 — her  intimacy 
with  Bembo,  259 — verses  addressed  to  her  by  Ariosto,  260 — her 
pious  letter  to  Pope  Julius  II.  shortly  before  her  death,  260 — her 
personal  appearance,  261 — character  of  Alexander  VI.,  262 — her 
good  reputation  as  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  263. 


Carlyle,  Thomas,  review  of  his  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  and  his  Essay 
on  the  Portraits  of  John  Knox,  203 — sketchy  nature  of  the  work, 
203 — authorities  he  consulted,  203 — those  he  might  have  done,  204 
— history  of  Harold  Harfagr,  205-11 — Eric  Bloody-axe  and  his  wife 
Gunnhilda,  211-2  — Hakon,  sumamed  the  Good,  212—4 — Harold 
Greyfell,  214 — Harold  Bluetooth,  215 — Earl  Hakon,  son  of  Sigurd, 
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215-6— King  Olaf,  216-20 — Sweyn-  Forkbeard,  220^ — Olaf  the 
Second,  221 — his  son  Magnus,  224-6 — Harold  Hardrada,  27-8 — 
Magnus  ‘  Barelegs,’  228 — Sigurd  ‘  Jewryfarer,’  and  his  brother 
Eystein,  229 — Sigurd  ‘  Snap-deacon,’  230-2 — Sverrir,  232. 

■  E 

Education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
89 — elFect  of  a  visit  to  a  large  Metropolitan  District  School,  89 — 
Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s  Report  as  Lady  Inspector,  Mr.  Tufnell’s  ‘  Ob¬ 
servations  ’  thereon,  and  her  *  Reply,’  90,  91 — general  aspect  of 
pauper  education,  91-3 — Mr.  Tufnell’s  views,  92-3 — Dr.  Kay’s  Re¬ 
port,  94 — the  system  of  District  Schools  advocated  by  Mr.  Tufiiell 
and  Dr.  Kay,  95-7 — the  Farm  School  system  of  the  Continent,  97-9 
the  Reformatory  at  Red  Hill,  99 — the  boarding-out  system  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  of  VVorkhouse  Schools  or  that  of  District  Schools,  101 — 
results  of  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s  inquiry  into  the  subject,  103-6 — 
Mr.  Tufnell’s  remarks  thereon,  106—9 — conclusion,  110. — Note  to 
this  Article,  p.  586. 

Ewaldy  Heinrich,  his  History  of  Israel,  review  of,  432 — short  account  of 
the  author,  432 — points  of  divergence  between  him  and  the  reviewer 
respecting  the  iispect  in  which  the  history  of  the  Jews  commends 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  inquirer,  433—5 — Ewald’s  views 
respecting  the  composition  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  435-42 — the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  443-6 — Ewald’s  view  of  pri¬ 
mitive  Biblical  History,  446-50 — his  description  of  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  451-3 — his  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  454-6 — his  views  concerning  the  locality  of  the  giving  of 
the  Law,  456-7 — and  concerning  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  457 — he 
is  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviti¬ 
cus,  458 — his  theory  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  459 — his  account  of  Hilkiah’s  discovery  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law,  461 — his  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  463 — ^his 
sketch  of  the  personal  histories  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  464 — and  of 
David,  465-7 — his  ‘  Great  Unnamed,’  468 — his  account  of  the 
period  between  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  return  from 
the  Exile,  469 — Dean  Milman’s  testimony  to  the  unconvincing  ten¬ 
dency  of  Ewald's  views  of  Sacred  History,  471. 

F 

Forest  Management,  review  of  works  relating  to,  359 — mental  refresh¬ 
ment  afforded  by  the  study  of  Forestry,  359 — its  comprehensive¬ 
ness.  360-5 — the  economic  value  of  tlie  products  of  the  world’s 
forests,  365—8 — extensive  destruction  of  timber-trees  in  India,  South 
Africa,  and  New  Zealand,  369-71 — scientific  forestry  as  pursued  on 
the  Continent,  371-3 — amount  of  miles  covered  with  forests  in 
Europe  and  America,  373 — the  English  coal-fields,  374 — respective 
values  of  wood  and  coal  as  fuel,  375-80 — climate  changed  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  forests,  381-5 — the  potato  blight,  and  the  pebrine  affecting 
silkworms,  385-8 — arboriculture,  388 — contrast  presented  between 
England,  France,  and  Germany  in  the  education  of  the  forester, 
389 — State  Forests,  389-90 — the  chinchona  plant,  391. 
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Holland,  review  of  Von  Troschke’s  Campaign  in,  521 — prosperous 
condition  of  the  United  Provinces  in  176(5,  521 — unpopularity  of 
the  Stadtholder  in  1780,  521 — the  Patriotic  party,  528 — threatening 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon  in  1786,  525 — Prussia  decides  on  war 
to  re-establish  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  avenge  an  insult  offered  to 
his  wife,  527 — difficulties  of  the  campaign  over-estimated,  528 — its 
leading  features,  529-36 — mode  of  defence  adopted  by  the  Provinces, 
537 — sudden  collapse  of  the  defence,  538 — Count  Salm,  538-9 — 
successes  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  539-40 — Amsterdam  invested 
and  surrendered,  540-4 — termination  of  the  war,  544-5 — military 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  campaign,  545 — proposed  scheme  of 
defence  against  future  attacks,  546—8 — are  the  Dutch  able  to  offer  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Prussians  ?  548-9. 

I 

Ireland,  the  financial  grievance  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  307 — 
condition  of  the  finances  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  308 
— the  plan  adopted  to  settle  the  share  Ireland  had  in  the  debts  of 
Great  Britain,  309 — views  of  the  Irish  popular  party,  311 — O’Con¬ 
nell’s  speech  on  Ireland’s  financial  grievance,  312 — Mr.  Spring  Rice’s 
reply,  313 — Dr.  Hancock’s  summary,  313 — Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Irish 
taxation,  314-5 — the  Irish  famine,  315 — Views  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  levying  the  income-tax  in  Ireland,  316— equalisa¬ 
tion  of  taxation  in  1858,  317-8 — claim  of  the  Irish  popular  party  to 
have  Irisli  revenue  spent  in  Ireland,  319 — taxation  on  ‘  geographical 
principles,’  and  taxation  of  ‘  individuals,’  321-4 — increased  duty  on 
Irish  spirits,  325 — education,  326-8 — the  police,  328 — the  Poor 
Law,  329 — Ireland  favoured  in  the  matter  of  Imperial  taxation,  380-3 

'  — probable  increase  of  taxation  under  Home  Rule,  354 — conclusion, 
335-6. 

Italy,  progress  of  the  kingdom  of,  review  of  works  relating  to,  472 — 
the  worship  of  Art  and  Antiquity  as  carried  on  at  Rome,  473 — ex¬ 
tension  of  its  area,  474 — Ancient  and  Modern  Rome  compared,  475 
— the  foreigners’  quarters,  476-7 — the  Papal  Guarantees,  477-8 — 
Nino  Bixio,  479-81 — Garibaldi,  481-2 — eight  families  of  dialects  in 
use  amongst  Italians,  483-4 — the  ‘  analfabeti,’  484-5 — military 
reform,  486-8 — increase  in  the  navy,  488 — improvement  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  489 — construction  of  roads,  489 — em¬ 
bankment  of  rivers  and  drainage  of  lakes  and  marshes,  490 — con¬ 
struction  of  railways,  491 — taxation,  491 — difficulties  against  which 
Italy  has  to  contend,  492 — the  Camorra,  493-6 — the  Maffia,  496-9 
Brigandage,  499 — the  Abruzzi,  500 — future  prospects  of  Italy,  501. 

L 

Lawson's  New  Gtiinea,  reviewed,  502. 

London,  the  municipal  government  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  549 
— Commis.sion  of  Inquiry  appointed  in  1833, 550 — evils  of  the  present 
City  Corporation,  551  sqq. — complexity  in  the  City  accounts,  555 
—expenses  of  management,  556 — the  City  privileges  in  some  cases 
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prejudicial,  557 — markets,  558-60 — Lord  Llanover’s  scheme,  560— 
Vestries,  561-6 — the  Board  of  Works,  567-72 — the  best  mode  of 
reform,  572 — Bills  introduced  to  remove  or  ameliorate  the  most  cry¬ 
ing  evils,  573 — the  project  of  one  municipality  for  the  whole  of 
London,  574 — objections  thereto  answered,  574-7 — advantages  of 
such  a  scheme,  577-8 — the  water-supply  of  London,  578-80 — the 
gas-supply,  581 — a  Municipal  Council  likely  to  remedy  the  existing 
wastelUlnea«,  583 — reform  in  the  City  Corporation  a  necessity,  585. 

Tsl 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.,  review  of  his  Lectures  on  Early  Institutions,  30 — 
character  of  modern  historical  thought,  30-31 — prejudice  against  the 
Irish,  31 — the  Irish  Brehon  Tracts,  32 — Ancient  Law,  and  its  con¬ 
fusion  of  different  kinds  of  crime,  33 — the  ‘  Senchus  Mor  ’  and  ‘  the 
Book  of  Aicill,’  34 — Ancient  Irish  Law  and  the  old  Aiyan  Law,  35 
— the  Brehon  Tracts  and  the  Brahminical  Codes  compared,  36-8 — 
the  Irish  Tribe  or  ‘  Sept,’  38—40 — the  ‘Joint  Family,’*the  ‘  Gens,’ 
and  the  ‘  House,’  41 — characteristics  of  the  Tribe  and  the  ‘Sept,’  42 
— origin  of  Nobility  in  Europe,  43-5 — the  Irish  Companions,  46 — 

‘  Commendation  ’  and  ‘  Vassalage,’  46-7 — ‘  Saer-stock,’  ‘  Daer- 
stock,’  and  ‘Fuidhir’  tenants,  47— 9 — descent  in  Ancient  Ireland,  and 
‘Tanistry,’  49-51 — ‘Irish  Gavelkind,’  52-5 — the  customs  of  Gossi- 
pred  and  Fosterage,  56-7 — the  Family  idea  and  the  Feudal  idea, 
57 — the  law  of  Distress,  and  the  usage  of  ‘  sitting  dharna  ’  still  ex¬ 
isting  in  India,  58-61 — likeness  of  the  Brehon  Tracts  to  the  Brah¬ 
minical  Codes,  62 — causes  checking  the  progress  of  Ireland,  63-5. 

Mencius,  review  of  Dr.  Legge’s  work  on,  65 — compared  with  Confucius, 
65-6 — his  biography,  67 — his  connexion  with  the  Chinese  sove¬ 
reign  Seuen,  ‘  the  Illustrious,’  68 — the  philo.sopher  Heu-IIing,  69 — 
colloquy  between  his  followers  and  Mencius,  73 — King  liwuy  and 
Mencius,  71 — Mencius  celebrates  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
mother  with  great  pomp,  71 — his  servile  advice  to  King  Seuen,  72 
— removes  to  Loo,  73 — his  deafli,  74 — honours  awarded  to  his 
memory,  74 — simplicity  of  his  mode  of  presenting  his  doctrines,  75 
— sketch  of  his  political  doctrines,  75-7 — and  of  his  ethical  teaching, 
77  sqq. — Yang-choo,  and  his  principles,  78 — Mih-Teih  or  Mih- 
Tsze,  79 — his  doctrine  of  Universal  Love,  80 — rancour  of  Mencius 
against  him  and  objections  to  his  doctrines,  82 — Kaou,  84 — the 
distinguishing  features  of  Mencius’ system,  84-6 — the  effect  of  his 
teaching  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  86-8. 

Moliere,  review  of  recent  editions  of  his  works,  337 — M.  Despois*  edi¬ 
tion,  337 — Moliere’s  carelessness  as  to  the  reception  and  preservation 
of  his  works  by  posterity,  338 — M.  Soulie’s  researches  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Moliere  and  his  relatives,  339 — changes  his  name  from 
Poquelin  to  Molifere  on  joining  a  company  of  actors,  340 — his  career 
as  an  actor,  341 — his  marriage,  342 — birth  and  death  of  his  son, 
343 — his  generosity,  344 — his  death,  345 — his  funeral,  346 — epitaph 
by  La  Fontaine,  346 — his  various  farces  and  comedies,  347-53 — 
M.  Beffara’s  researches,  354-5 — high  opinion  of  Moliere  held  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Goethe,  356 — his  ver.«ati!ity,  357 — the  attempt  to 
translate  his  works  vain  and  hopeless,  358. 
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Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Ivipey,  review  of  his  Life  by  Archibald  Geikie, 
173 — biography  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  174-7 — his  mar¬ 
riage,  178 — his  visit  to  ItJily,  179 — keeps  a  stud  at  Melton  Mow¬ 
bray,  179 — becomes  acquainted  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  becomes 
a  geologist,  180 — the  Vulcanists  and  the  Plutonists,  181 — William 
Smith,  181 — enthusiasm  with  which  Murchison  pursues  his  researches, 
183 — his  labours  conjointly  with  Sedgwick,  184-5 — is  made  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geological  Society,  186 — his  researches  into  the  Upper 
Silurian  series,  186 — his  ‘  Silurian  System,’  187 — the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  191 — his  geological  researches  in  the  Urals,  192-3 — 
attains  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  194 — is  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  194 — his  connexion  with  the  British  Association  and  the 
Geographical  Society,  195-6 — his  encouragement  to  Livingstone  and 
other  African  explorers,  197-8 — his  services  to  Arctic  exploration, 
198 — his  contemporaries,  Sedgwick,  Phillips,  Lyell,  200-3. 

N 

New  Guinea,  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of,  review  of  Captain  Law- 
son’s,  502 — his  book  marvellous  and  almost  incredible,  503 — his 
companions,  503 — Captain  Dobbs,  503-4 — Aboo  and  Danang,  the 
Papuans,  504 — starts  lor  the  interior,  505 — his  wonderl’ul  adven¬ 
tures,  505  ei  seq. — immense  lilies  and  daisies,  507 — monstrous  scor¬ 
pions,  beetles,  moths,  and  butterflies,  507-8 — ‘  Mount  Misty  ’  and 
other  high  mountains,  508-9 — attacked  by  monkeys,  510 — the  yagi 
or  trap-door  spider,  510 — buffalo-stalking,  511 — ‘Mount  Sulphur,’ 
512 — ‘  Mount  Vulcan,’  513 — ‘  Mount  Hercules,’  513-4 — excessive 
cold  experienced  in  its  ascent,  514 — fight  with  a  moolah  or  Papuan 
tiger,  515 — the  rivers  ‘  Gladstone  ’  and  ‘  Royal,’  516 — narrow  escape 
of  the  author  from  a  conflict  with  the  natives,  517 — recrosses  the 
country  and  reaches  Sydney,  518 — sets  sail  for  England,  518 — conclud¬ 
ing  remarks  on  the  strange  and  marvellous  things  narrated,  519-20. 

Norway,  Early  Kings  of,  203.  See  Carlyle,  Thomas. 

P 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  review  of  the  works  of,  110 — his  ‘  Gryll  Grange,’ 
111 — its  character  as  a  novel,  111—2 — photograph  of  the  author, 
113 — his  literary  habits,  115-7 — his  ‘  Genius  of  the  Thames,’  117 — 
his  intimacy  with  Shelley,  117— his  lines  on  revisiting  Newark 
Abbey,  118 — becomes  connected  with  the  Examiner’s  office  of  the 
East  India  Company,  119 — Lord  Houghton’s  preface  to  Sir  H.  Cole’s 
edition  of  Peacock’s  works,  120 — their  characteristics,  121-3 — his 
hatred  of  Lord  Brougham  and  depreciation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  123 
— and  dislike  of  the  Scotch,  124 — his  ‘Headlong  Hall,’  125-8 — his 
‘  Melincourt,’  128-32 — his  ‘  Nightmare  Abbey,’  132-4 — his  ‘  Crochet 
Castle,’  135 — ‘  Maid  Marian,’  136 — and  the  ‘  Misfortunes  of  Elphin,’ 
137-40 — the  leading  characters  in  his  ‘Gryll  Grange,’  141-2 — 
Shelley,  and  his  craze  about  the  zodiac,  143 — conclusion,  144. 

Prussian  Campaign  of  1787  in  Holland,  521. 

R 

Ratvlinson,  Sir  Henry,  his  work  on  England  and  Russia  in  the  East, 


264 — its  anti-Russiaa  'cjiabiet^,'  265-7— ^Russian  doings  in  Cen 
tral  Asia  likely  t»  excite' the  Mussulman  portion  of  the  popula-* 
tion  of  India,  267-9-:— Rpsso-phobia,  269-70 — the  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  271 — thef  conditions  of  India  very  different  from  what 
they  were  iQ"1838,  272 — the  meaning  of  the  outcry  against  Russia’s 
i^vance  in  Central  Asia,  '273— her  policy  in  the  East  for  the  last 
century,  274 — condition  of  the  Khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Kokan,  275-7-;-necessity  for  Russian  interference,  278-80 — her 
subjugation  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Central  Asia  a  subject  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  280 — plan  of  Sir  II.  Rawlinson’s  book,  282 — the  true 
policy  of  .our  relations  with  Persia,  .284 — memorandum  on  the 
position  of  Central  Asian  affairs,  285 — Afghan-Turkistan,  286 — Bok¬ 
hara  and  Kokan,  287-9 — the  Turcomans,  289-90 — our  true  policy 
towards  Russia  in  the  matter  of  Central  Asia,  291 — difSculties  to  be 
overcome  by  Russia  in  her  advance  upon  Afghanistan,  293-4 — tlie 
military  aspect  of  the  question,  297-304 — conclusion,  305-6. 

Eereshj,  Sir  John,  his  Memoirs,  review  of,  394 — earlier  editions,  395 — 
value  of  the  present  edition,  395-6  and  nofe— some  account  of  the 
author,  396-8 — his  conception  of  Cromwell,  398 — his  intimacy  with 
the  banished  Stuarts,  399 — his  marriage,  400 — his  extreme  inti¬ 
macy  with  persons  of  rank,  401 — Christmas  in  the  olden  time,  401 — 
Reresby  enters  Parliament,  402 — becomes  a  supple  instrument  of 
the  Court,  403 — the  Treasurer  Danby,  404 — the  Popi.sh  Plot,  406 — 
Bedloe  and  Oates,  406-7 — trial  of  Stafford,  407 — the  Exclusion  Bill, 
409 — Monmouth,  410 — Lord  Halifax,  409-12 — Reresby  made  Mi¬ 
litary  Governor  of  York,  413 — his  hostility  to  France,  415 — the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  415 — death  of  Charles  II.,  417 — James  II. 
peaceably  proclaimed,  41 7 — the  battleof  Sedgcmoor,418 — the  Bloody 
Assizes,  419 — Lord  Jeffreys,  419 — James’  arbitrary  proceedings, 
420-4 — the  trial  of  the  seven  l)ishops,  424 — the  invasion  of  William 
Prince  of  Orange,  425 — state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country,  427 
— Reresby  goes  over  to  the  side  of  the  Prince,  428 — his  death, 
431. 

T 

Thorvaldsen,  his  Life  and  Works,  review  of,  1 — Rome’s  attraction  for, 
and  influence  over,  artists,  2 — birth,  parentage,  and  early  days  of 
Bertel  Thorvaldsen,  3-6 — his  arrival  at  Rome,  7 — his  career  there, 
8 — Anna  Maria  Magnani,  9 — Thorvaldsen’s  ‘  Jason  ’  and  ‘  Entry  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon,’  10,  11 — his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  12 — succeeds  Canova  as  president  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
14 — Miss  Frances  Mackenzie,  15 — his  monument  to  the  Swiss 
Guards  who  fell  at  Paris  on  Aug.  10,  1792,  17 — visits  his  native 
city,  18 — his  equestrian  shitue  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  19 — his  return 
to  Rome,  19 — revisits  Copenhagen,  and  dies  there,  20 — analysis  of 
his  works,  21-5 — his  capacity  for  dealing  with  physiognomical  ex¬ 
pression,  27 — compared  with  Flaxman  and  John  Gibson,  28. 

END  OF  VOL.  CXLII. 
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